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secretary, Frederick H. Jackson; recording secretary, 
Eobert P. Gifford; treasurer, Willis H. White, and a 
list of sixty-four distinguished men and women of Ehode 
Island as vice-presidents. The new society will be a 
part of the American Peace Society, and hopes to do 
active work in the cause of peace. 

Department of New York and New Jersey. 

The director of this department, Dr. Samuel T. Dut- 
ton, has spent several days during April in field work 
in the State of New York. He was able to accomplish 
the organization in Auburn of a society, with Hon. Wil- 
liam Collier, former Minister to Spain, as president; 
Thomas M. Osborn, vice-president, and W. S. Ewell, 
secretary. In Syracuse a beginning was made by organ- 
izing a committee, with Eev. Michael Clune as chairman, 
and it is hoped soon to have there a strong society, with 
Hon. Horace White, former governor of the State, as 
president. Dr. Dutton spoke, on April 14, at Pough- 
keepsie, at a meeting of the Poughkeepsie Peace Society, 
of which Prof. J. C. Bracq is president and Edward F. 
Carey secretary. Other speakers at this meeting were 
Eabbi Wise and Madame Grouitch, of Servia. 

South Atlantic States Department. 

The Georgia Peace Society held a meeting in the 
Piedmont Hotel, April 24. Eev. John E. White, D. D., 
presided, and introduced Arthur D. Call, of Washington, 
who delivered an able address on the futility and folly 
of war. At the close of the address the following reso- 
lutions, introduced by J. J. Hall, were unanimously 



The Mexican Situation. 

The Georgia Peace Society expresses its fullest confidence 
in the present administration of the United States, and 
assures the President and his Cabinet of its faith and hope 
that they may yet solve the present distressing problem 
facing us in Mexico without recourse to the horrors of in- 
ternational war. 

Peace Day. 

We believe that the unfortunate situation in our sister 
nation to the south makes an unquestioned appeal to the 
friends of peace to observe with special emphasis the 
fifteenth anniversary of the opening of the First Hague 
Conference, on the 18th of May, 1899. We call upon the 
churches, schools, women's clubs, and kindred organizations 
of the State of Georgia to observe with appropriate exer- 
cises the anniversary of this most important Internationa) 
event. 

Dr. J. J. Hall was elected representative director 
from the Georgia Peace Society, and will attend the 
annual meeting at Washington. The visit of the execu- 
tive director, Arthur D. Call, has been greatly appre- 
ciated. 



"If it is true that international obligations, the inter- 
dependence of finance and commerce, are all so intricate 
that an injury done to one great nation reacts on all the 
markets and nations, so that it is not worth the while 
of any great civilized people to fight a successful war 
against a civilized neighbor, surely public opinion about 
the efficacy of war must in the long run undergo a 
change. When men realize that a conquered enemy 
means a ruined customer, and that a ruined customer 
means a dead loss to the conqueror, will they desire 
conquest ?"— VjV^unt Esher (at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
March, 1914), 



The Statue of Peace. 

By Katrina Trask 

The Daughter of Tradition— that fair Maid 
Called, falsely, by the splendid name of Peace — 
Still haunts the Land in marble and in bronze ; 
Her graceful garments fall in quiet folds, 
• Enriched with leaves of laurel at the hem : 
Before the fevered eyes of baffled men, 
In the mad struggle of a frenzied world, 
She holds a futile olive-branch — and smiles : 
Her sweetly placid lips would seem to say, 
"Peace dwells apart, safe-sheltered from the storm." 

O Sculptor of the Future, bring to us 

The larger mind, endowed with power to see 

Behind the veil the Vision of the Truth! 

The conscious marble waits your quickening hand ! 

Show forth the true embodiment of Peace ! 

Peace is no limp and pallid Negative ! 

Peace is ( the living Positive of God ! 

Her life abundant is unending work; 

Her course is ceaseless movement to the stars ! 

Make her a noble woman, brave to dare; 
In every line of figure and of face 
Chisel bold strokes of action and of strength ; 
Her mission is to master — not to yield ; 
Her destined duty to wage constant war 
On Sin and Evil through the mortal years : 
Not with the ancient weapons of the world — 
But with the white flame of her valiant Soul ! 

Carve on her dauntless lips a lofty scorn 

Of brutal practices employed by men 

Who stoop to bloodshed and to cruel fight, 

Like savage beasts that rend and tear their prey ; 

Poise her proud head as one who would not bend 

To passing gusts of passion and revenge ; 

Fashion her hands outstretched to help mankind ; 

Create new harmonies where discords jar; 

Blow back her storm-tossed garments in the wind. 

She stays not for the sunshine— she goes forth 

Though tempests roar and threatening thunders roll; 

She knows no fear to die — no fear to live. 

Peace is a Spirit-Warrior! She strives 

With unseen forces, fiercer to subdue 

Than marshaled hosts equipped with armaments ; 

And when she conquers 'tis immortal gain ; 

Hers is no transient triumph of the hour ; 

Her conquest is the victory supreme. 

The Victory of Spirit over flesh. 

Crown her, O Master, with the crown of crowns, 
And show her mighty in the might of God ! 

(The above poem, by Mrs. Spencer Trask, has been in- 
spired by the proposed presentation by the United States of 
a statue of Peace to the Peace Palace at The Hague, now 
awaiting an appropriation by Congress and the choice of a 
sculptor.) — New York Times. 



Hon. Seth Low on the Repeal Bill. 

The following letter was sent by Hon. Seth Low to the 
Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals when the repeal 
bill was under consideration : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 

In 1909 I took part in the tercentenary celebration 
of the discovery of Lake Champlain. In connection 
with this celebration I had occasion to read more or less 
about this great discoverer. Among his other voyages 
he visited in the year 1600 or thereabouts the Isthmus 
of Panama. In his account of this voyage he urged the 
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construction of a canal across the isthmus. Thus, 300 
years ago, he anticipated the union of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans by the construction of such a canal. It 
makes me feel that the bold navigators of that epoch 
were not only courageous and adventurous men, but also 
that they were men with large vision. This is the back- 
ground against which I cannot help seeing the pending 
controversy in regard to canal tolls. I submit that, 
when our nation has realized so splendidly this century- 
old vision of uniting these two vast oceans, it is lament- 
able beyond words that the propriety of our first action 
in connection with the administration of the Isthmian 
Canal should be challenged from any quarter. 

A few years ago, when the work of construction was 
at its height, Sir Horace Plunkett said to me that if an 
American wanted to be proud of his country he should 
visit the isthmus and see the manner of work that was 
being done there by the Government of the United 
States. This I did, and the thrill of pride which I felt 
as I saw what was being done upon the isthmus I cannot 
exaggerate. I saw death itself held at bay in the tropics 
through the skill and efficiency of the American Army ; 
I saw a cosmopolitan body of men, drawn from almost 
every race on the globe, working together in the tropics 
not only contentedly, but with an "esprit de corps" which 
was itself inspiring; and I saw Nature herself yielding 
up a passageway for ships through the mountains at the 
command of man. I cannot contemplate without sorrow 
this pitiable controversy about the canal tolls when I as- 
sociate it with an achievement so unique and so fine. 

I have no especial competency for the interpretation 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The recently published 
letter of Mr. Choate, who carried on the negotiations in 
London, would seem to me to be decisive as to the intent 
of the contracting parties, without regard to the conclu- 
sion that may be reached from the text of the treaty 
itself without such testimony. But let that pass. It is 
enough for me to know that public opinion in the 
United States is sharply divided on the question of our 
rights. When one President of the United States thinks 
that we have the right under the treaty to exempt our 
coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, and his suc- 
cessor, in interpreting the same treaty, thinks that we 
have not, I submit that it is indefensible to insist un- 
necessarily upon a course of action which is challenged 
not only by the nation which made the treaty with us, 
but also by many competent authorities at home. There 
is a saying that "necessity knows no law;" and there is 
another saying that the just man is he "who sweareth 
to his own hurt and changeth not." It is impossible to 
urge any argument of necessity for the exemption of our 
coastwise marine from the payment of canal tolls. In 
the judgment of multitudes at home, as well as of multi- 
tudes abroad, the action finally taken by the United 
States in this matter will determine whether, in the 
judgment of mankind, our country in this instance plays 
the part of a nation entitled to be called high-minded 
and just. 

It is conceded by Great Britain that the United 
States is entitled, if it wishes to do so, to subsidize its 
marine — not only its coastwise shipping, but also its sea- 
going vessels. Nothing in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
has anything to do with this question of policy. Ex- 
President Taft supports his interpretation of the treaty 



by saying that the exemption of oar coastwise ships 
from canal tolls is, in effect, a subsidy, and therefore 
legitimate. If this be so, why should we attempt to do, 
in an indirect way, and in a way held by so many at 
home as well as abroad to be in violation of our treaty 
obligations, what we can perfectly do by a direct appro- 
priation without challenge from any quarter? Why 
should we make an international question out of the 
payment of subsidies — which in its very essence is a 
domestic question — which ought to be decided by our- 
selves alone? Such a procedure would seem to be as 
unwise as it is unnecessary. 

Consider, for a moment, the object of a subsidy. 
Subsidies are paid by nations for the purpose of sus- 
taining their own commerce in competition with the 
ships of other nations; but our coastwise marine is not 
in competition with any foreign ships. On the con- 
trary, it enjoys a protection more complete than the 
shipyards which build our ships or than any other man- 
ufactures, for it is absolutely protected from competi- 
tion of any kind from abroad. On what basis, then, is 
a subsidy to our coast marine to be justified? Is it 
fair to tax all the people of the United States a second 
time in order to make freight rates by sea between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of our country lower 
than they might otherwise be if this traffic pays its 
share for the support of the Panama Canal? Have not 
the people of the United States as a whole, and all the 
transportation interests which compete with the coast- 
wise marine, been taxed already for the construction of 
the Panama Canal as much as it is fair that they should 
be taxed? And if it is good public policy to exempt 
our coastwise marine from paying, its share for the 
maintenance of the canal, why not go further and re- 
lieve it also of all taxation for the construction of the 
canal? The truth is that upon its merits the policy of 
exempting our coastwise marine from payment of canal 
tolls is thoroughly indefensible. It is favoring one in- 
terest that already has a monopoly, and which needs no 
further favors, at the expense of all other interests in 
the United States. 

In my judgment, therefore, Mr. Chairman, the policy 
of exempting our coastwise shipping from the payment 
of canal tolls is as mistaken as it is questionable. Be- 
cause this policy is questioned on such weighty author- 
ity, both at home and abroad, it ought to be abandoned, 
and especially should it be abandoned when there is so 
little to be said in defense of the policy upon its merits. 
I share also very deeply the feeling so forcibly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Olney that, when the President of the 
United States, who is charged under the Constitution 
with responsibility for the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions, has pointed out that this policy is an embarrass- 
ment to him, that in itself, under all the conditions, is 
a good and adequate reason for the passage of the re- 
peal bill at this time. 

(Signed) Seth Low. 

April 21, 1914. 



" ^Righteousness exalteth a nation,' and 'peace on 
earth, good will toward men' furnish the only founda- 
tions upon which can be built the lasting achievements 
of the human spirit." — President Wilson. 



